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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


S almost everyone is well aware, the house of J. L. 
Breese, Southampton, L. I., McKim, Mead & 
White, architects (Plates V, VI, VII), has been built for a 
number of years; the planting has had time to grow, the 
trees to take their full forms, and the house to acquire that 
solidarity of appearance and intimate relationship with its 
surroundings which, it must be confessed, is half the charm 
of work of the genuine Colonial period. It is unnecessary 
to speak of the house in detail; the three photographs are 
all that is necessary to a full comprehension of it, but it is 
of this house as one conception of the country place that 
I wish to treat. 

The English have long ago fixed for themselves what 
large country places should be and have continued to work 
over their ideas, reconstructing them, improving them, 
modifying them to fit conditions, until English domestic 
architecture, taken as a whole, is to-day without parallel. 
In America, the conditions of the early settlements were 
such that with very few exceptions the English country place 
was not transplanted. I suppose one could count on the 
fingers of the hand the number of Colonial places which 
approached, either in size, dignity or influence of their owners, 
the English type. Johnson Hall certainly, in the position 
of its owners and its wide hospitality, was one of these. 
There were possibly some few in Virginia, and the homes 
of the greatest of the Dutch patroons and Janded Englishmen 
in New York State would round out the entire list. The 
remainder of the people who did not live in cities were small 
farmers whose houses possessed, it is true, much that was 
charming and delightful, but their dwellings were of a 
class with the English cottages and not the English estates. 
The residences of wealthy Americans have been, from the 
time of the Revolution up to a comparatively recent period, 
confined to the great cities, and their country outings were 
made in the hotels. That period has, however, passed away, 
and the annual glories of Saratoga and Mt. Desert are no 
more, as American men are finding time to go to the country 
and with the growth of their interest in country life has 
arisen a new class of country house, in requirements much 
like that of the English country place, but which is as yet 
in development chaotic. When they began to build these 
houses there was no type at hand to which they naturally 
conformed, but their owners sought for inspiration in the 
beautiful things of all other countries, and imported here 
a series of ideas in themselves delightful, but which had to 
be thought over a good deal and twisted pretty far from 
their original purposes to make them genuine homes. The 
more famous of these readily occur to every architect, but 
their incongruity in their new positions has, as a rule, been 
reckoned as a minor point beside their genuine beauty. I 
cannot feel, for example, that Biltmore has any place in 
North Carolina, nor that “Petit Trianon” copies are suited 
to our rugged and bold New England coast, whether the 
particular portion selected be or be not Newport. The 
originals of these buildings were intended for the most 
stately and ceremonious usage; they were not country resi- 
dences, but bits of the city transported to another place, and 
life in them proceeded much as it would have in the urban 
court residences; yet these two cases are both those of build- 
ings which were less flagrantly unsuited to country life than 

( Continued page 3) 
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(Continued from page 1) 

many others which have been copied. A medieval castle 
or an Italian villa is each in its way well enough, but is 
certainly not the sort of house in which you would expect 
an American banker to live. It is only through the sheer 
beauty and picturesqueness of the designs themselves and 
through the brilliant ability to fit them to modern needs 
on the part of a few American designers that they have 
been able to survive at all; fortunately, a few of the wisest 
of American architects, working for the best trained and most 
intelligent American owners, have developed the original 
American architecture from its cottage beginnings into great 
country houses, or working with the few original American 
houses of large size have built up others suited to American 
traditions, landscape and ideals. 


Of these latter the Breese place at Southampton is one 
of the best examples; its owner is a well known man of 
wealth, of taste and cultivation; its architects are the fore- 
most in America (and possibly in the world to-day). The 
result is a house large in size, great in quality of design, 
magnificently set in a landscape to which Nature had not 
been too kind; yet unpretentious, unaffected and homelike. 


Of this type of house we have far too few, and that they 
are perhaps still in the minority among our larger houses 
may be easily ascertained by running over the pages of the 
current architectural press: There are, of course, other types 
thoroughly suited to our landscape and our conditions; the 
English style may well be transported bodily to this country 
and still be suited to our needs and conditions. Italian 
motives can be grafted on to Colonial with freedom and 
success, as Mr. Platt has proved, and innumerable reminis- 
censces of other styles can be introduced. Elegance, dignity 
and expense are not factors which need to be excluded, but 
the dignity should be homely dignity, the elegance that of 
good taste, and the expense should be an incidental necessary 
to the development of the scheme, and not so evident that 
one’s first thought is of the cost of the house and not of its 
beauty. 


IRECTLY comparable with the Breese house, is the 
lovely English House ‘“Vergemere,” Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., Rogers & Zogbaum, architects (Plates II, III, IV), 
although it is so far different in its materials and design. 
Like the Breese house, it is genuine domestic architecture, 
excellently detailed, quiet and simple and restrained Its 
basic qualities are English, but a careful examination of the 
building will show that these motives have been handled 
with the utmost simplicity and freedom and that archeological 
correctness has been the last thing its architects have sought. 
The building has been really designed, not copied, and the 
classic details of all its portions are planted upon a Tudor 
mass in a way which is reminiscent of the English Renais- 
sance, but which-differs from the work of that period in 
showing infinitely more knowledge of the classic and a fancy 
perhaps as free, but certainly more cultivated. 


The plan is an exceptionally interesting one in that 
there are a number of guests’ rooms placed upon the first 
story very conveniently accessible to the main body of the 
house and yet sufficiently retired so that their privacy is in no 
wise impaired. The house is in the front built up somewhat 
from the ground and as the ground slopes to the rear these 
guests’ rooms are nearly a full story above the surface below. 


I* all their later buildings Messrs. Janssen & Abbott 

have shown a quality whose absence is the most serious 
defect in our buildings. I do not know how to express it 
otherwise than by saying that their work has “sentiment.” 
Much modern work is as hard and dry as it is brilliant, 
which, while it compels admiration, leaves one untouched, 
yet it is this very quality of sentiment which has made 
McKim, Mead & White the foremost architects in America, 
since almost everything which they have done, whether it 
be as frank a copy as the Madison Square Garden, an office 
building as original as the Gorham building, a library as 
simple as Mr. Morgan’s or a Classic order treated as it is in 
the Pennsylvania station, has this quality. Just how to get 
it, is the aim and study of most of our serious men, but 
there seems to be no recipe on the market which necessarily 
imparts such a flavor. The First Church of Christ Scientist, 
Youngstown, O. (Plates X, XI, XII), is about as simple a 
piece of design as it is possible to conceive; it has not a 
single motive which is not worn threadbare; the cornice 
might have come from almost any of Vignola’s plates, and 
the mass of the building is something less than ordinary, yet 
the building, as a whole, stands forth as a lovely piece of 
architecture, not brilliantly beautiful, but altogether charm- 
ing. 


HE bungalow is at once so popular and so much abused 

in its architecture and nomenclature that this very 
beautiful house for George H. Calvert, Hampton Town- 
ship, Pa., Janssen & Abbott, architects (Plates VIII and 
IX), gives one the sense of genuine relief. I believe the 
dictionaries give “bungalow” as a one-story dwelling, but 
in practice a bungalow is anything which is out of the 
ordinary, and includes a vast class of buildings in which the 
second story is enclosed with the roof lines. The Calvert 
house is then not literally a bungalow, but the spirit of its 
design is such that it may, I think, come properly within that 
classification. At any rate it is a small dwelling house of 
low, rambling and irregular proportions, the stone work of 
beautiful quality, and surrounded almost entirely by a: 
pergola-piazza. It is, in fact, a good sized house with one 
bedroom on the first story and four on the second, beside 
servants’ rooms which, by the way, are most ingeniously 
separated from the rest of the house. The simple and alto- 
gether delightful quality of the design is impossible of de- 
scription, but will be readily recognized by every architect 
who even glances at the illustrations and represents, I think, 
a very high stage of unpretentious country house architecture. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE.* 


CAN assure you that I did not select the subject of my 
lecture without due consideration of the consequences 
which it might involve. Nor did I forget that the art, the 
claims, and the study of which I am to advocate is, in its 
most important aspect, practically unknown in this country. 
At one time I almost considered the risk too great, for I 
thought that in all probability the members of this society 
were banded together for mutual protection, and that they 
were probably Registrationists to a man, and that an alien 
like myself might not be allowed to peaceably enter this 
household of faith. I find, however, I was all wrong, and 
(Continued page 5) 
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(Continued from page 3) 
that the society is really banded together for mutual im- 
provement, for the elimination of the ego, the bane of 
modern architects, and for the fostering of a classical educa- 
tion, and particularly for the purpose of securing to their 
younger brethren every advantage which research and 
scholarship can give them ‘This society aims high, and hopes 
that some day English architecture may claim an academic 
course equal to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, or some of the 
newer American schools of architecture. This being so, I 
feel that I may have something to contribute, and that I 
may be even able to suggest a useful though lengthy course 
of study, the fruits of which will meet with its due reward 
when once our town councilors awake to the fact that in 
the development of cities on topical or esthetic lines they are 
hopelessly behind any part of the civilized world. ‘That we 
have lost that fine sense of spacious planning which has 
given to us modern Edinburgh, and to many London 
squares, few will deny. Nor will the traveled man or woman 
deny also that whilst we are becoming less spacious in our 
ways and more trivial in our planning, more individualistic 
and less communistic in our architecture, other countries 
are learning the restraint which ever characterizes the highest 
art. Though it may seem to be a digression, I venture to 
offer an explanation for this disparity between our own 
conditions and those which obtain abroad. It is simply 
this: that in England, when a man acquires wealth he seeks 
the country and the distractions of sport; abroad, as a man 
acquires education, he draws nearer the heart of the city, 
where he finds art, music, literature, and those other refresh- 
ments of the mind which are necessary to his intellectual life. 
The student of landscape architecture finds that both the 
wealthy Englishman and the educated foreigner alike 
demand beautiful surroundings. The Englishman has his 
country seat, fine gardens, and extensive domain, wherein 
to take his pleasure. Abroad, the man who seeks the city 
combines with others to surround themselves with beautiful 
parks and gardens; but these are for the use of all and free 
to all. So much by way of preface. Now let us try to 
understand what is meant by “Landscape Architecture,” and 
how the art can be acquired. As usually understood, land- 
scape architecture conjures up to the mind a slight and 
partial infusion of color, neatness, and prettiness, into the 
domain of nature or the surroundings of our homes. 
Whether these scenes are romantic or commonplace, it con- 
veys no more to the mind than dressed-up improvements. 
Others again, think of it as a-happy field of laissezfaire, in 
which there is no constructive beauty. “To them landscape 
architecture is not an art, but something to play with, which 
may be taken up or dropped at will. How wrong this is 
we will seek to show. ‘The successful landscape architect 
must not only be able to build up in his mind’s eye the whole 
of the buildings, roads, parks, gardens, ornaments, and 
utilitaria into one harmonious, comprehensive scheme, of 
which he is able to prejudice the effect, but must have that 
intimate practical knowledge which will insure his giving 
full effect to his dream. ‘To do this successfully, the land- 
scape architect has not only to study architecture in the 
round, but he must also have a keen appreciation of natural 
objects and features, and possess the power to weave the 
natural and the artificial together without discord. I think 
this is generally conceded to the art in its relation to 
Domestic architecture, and very few architects would now- 


adays undertake the design of a country domain without 
consulting the man who has schooled himself in these larger 
problems of landscape and garden composition. To this 
extent we may say the art is recognized in England. How 
does it stand in relation to town development? Surely, if 
anything, this is where the landscape is absolutely essential. 
Some eighteen months ago I was severely taken to task by 
the entire London press for stating at the annual meeting of 
the County Municipal Engineers that, “Whilst English 
private gardens are incomparably beautiful, our public parks 
and gardens are the work of the crudest amateur.” How 
differently these matters are directed in other countries! 

The lecturer pointed out that in America the profession 
of landscape architecture is far more developed than is the 
case here, and it, was his opinion, from his acquaintance with 
America and Canada, that the profession of ‘Landscape 
Architecture” is gaining, and must continue to gain, in 
public appreciation in both those countries. 


“The reason,” Mr. Mawson said, “for the greater 
advance made by the profession in America than here is 
threefold. First, we have the fact that it is a comparatively 
new country, which is not only less hidebound by tradition 
and precedent, but one which, by its rapid growth, provides 
many more opportunities for the effective application- of 
coordinated architecture; and, secondly, the absurd pre- 
tensions of persons in England totally unqualified to fulfil 
its duties, in whose hands many splendid opportunities have 
been thrown away; thus the minds of those who are capable 
of estimating the worth of the occasions are filled with a 
disgust of the whole profession. Lastly, and by no means 
least, we have here the most unfortunate etymological signifi- 
cance of the term ‘landscape architecture,’ which suggests to 
many persons in this country either unwarranted interference 
in the realms of nature, or a childish attempt to introduce it 
into our towns by little patches of futile gardening. If it 
were not that the modern significance of the expression is 


clearly understood both in America and on the Continent, 


and that its use has become general and more or less unalter- 
able, one would be tempted to advise the adoption of some 
other term, which would, by its construction as well as its 
application, describe and designate the ‘architect co- 


ordinator,’ whose province it is to arrange on an effective 
plan scattered and detached architectural units. 
the subject is understood in England, even in well-informed 


How little 


circles, is shown in a recent article by Mr. Abercrombe in 
the Town-Planning Review, in which the writer so strongly 
advocates the formation in America and several Continental 
countries. “Io avoid a misunderstanding, I would draw a 
line of distinction between garden design, whether called 
‘Garden Architecture’ or ‘Landscape Gardening,’ on the one 
hand, and ‘Landscape Architecture,’ as the term is under- 
stood in America. ‘The first relates, for the most part, to 
the creation of those private gardens of which I have already 
stated Englishmen have every reason to be proud; while the 
latter, though it includes the architecture of gardens, has 
most to do with works of a public nature, including the 
planning of cities. It is characteristic of the attitude of the 
public generally to the profession in this country and in 
America, that while here few people nowadays venture to 
lay out a private garden without professional advice, the 
municipality still prefers the amateur, and the American 
municipality the professional. So great is the importance 


Americans attach to the art that the schools are not only 
( Continued page? 7.) 
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splendidly equipped but are increasing in number. So de- 
termined are Americans to extract the best that the work 
can show that they send their professors on long quests to 
Europe to study classical examples of landscape architecture 
at first hand, and to collect whatever literature, ancient or 
modern, can be got together for the use of the students. 
Here, however, we are differently placed, for notwith- 
standing the excellent curriculum provided by the Liverpool 
School of Civic Design, which in many respects, is unique, 
it may be truly said that we are still without a school 
where the essentials of the art of landscape arch- 
itecture, as applied to civic betterment, may be studied. 
This brings us to the question: What are the essentials of 
the art? And what is the equipment, theoretical and practical, 
necessary for its practice? First, it may be emphatically 
stated that the pupil must start with a liberal education, so 
that he may be able to 


countries, although we prefer to call the art by another 
name. For the practice of landscape architecture, however, 
much more than this is needed, for, unlike other practi- 
tioners, the work of the landscape architect in city develop- 
ment is not much the design and erection of units, as the 
control and composition of extended areas and the harmoniz- 
ing of a multiplicity of features, natural and artificial; the 
first differing in scale and bulk from year to year, and the 
second constant and abiding. “These features must be so 
manipulated, with a sound practical knowledge of prob- 
abilities in the case of the less stable factors, as to make at 
all periods in their development a stately or picturesque 
whole. Again, while in other branches of architecture, study 
of linear perspective, so far as it relates to the portrayal of 
individual buildings or groups of buildings, is necessary, in 
landscape architecture the fully-equipped practitioner must 
be able to make bird’s-eye views of the whole city, not 

indeed, with the archi- 


exercise that  catholicity 
of tastes, power of con- 
centration, love of order- 
ly progressions, and logi- 
cal sequence which can 
only be gained by imbib- 
ing the spirit at least of 
the Classics. On this 
foundation must be built~ 
a knowledge in the round, 
and sympathetic interest 
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tect’s close attention to 
detail, but in order to 
show a masterly group of 
broad areas in mass. Even 
this does not exhaust the 
list of the more obvious 
essential of this branch of 
the profession of architec- 
ture, for the student must 
also attain an educated 
‘sense of locality,’ which 


in all the various branch- 
es of architecture, so that 
he may be able to meet 
and sympathize with the 
specialist in each branch 
of the profession whether 
domestic, ecclesiastical, 
commercial, municipal, or 
otherwise. He is to befit 
himself to design parks, 
gardens, and control na- 
tural reserves and park : 
systems in a way that ac- | aes 


will enable him to grasp 
the practical and esthetic 
possibilities of the site, to 
build up in his mind’s eye 
a picture of the city to be, 
and above all, to present 
his conceptions to others 
graphically and _ pictorial- 
ly in such a manner that 
they, too, may participate 
in his vision and become 
fired with this enthusiasm. 
This, I submit is a stand- 
ard of attainment, which 
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cords perfectly with the ae lead —_ 


surroundings — that is, 
his design is not to be in 
any sense of the word 
disjointed, as most of our English civic parks seem to be. 
To this must be added, or it must be projected upon, a study 
of sociology, engineering, and architecture, botany horticul- 
ture, and arboriculture, which makes, broadly speaking, the 
full subject of town planning which is in the American mind 
incorporated in the term ‘landscape architect.’ He must pre- 
viously have had an expert training in surveying in all its 
branches, including the modern rapid methods of tacheo- 
metrical contouring, and must understand the geologic and 
other influences which go to make the different local con- 
the formation of the various soils to be 
encountered. There are other minor affiliated branches 
incorporated with these in the Liverpool School of Civic 
Design such as the legal aspects of town planning (seeing 
that we are more bound by precedent than the newer 
country) ; but, broadly speaking, apart from these national 
or local differences, we are at last following the ways of our 


ditions and 


TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN, SHIVELY SANITARY TENEMENTS, NEW YORK. 
Henry Atterbury Smith, Architect. 


cannot be reached either 
by way of the American 
School of Civic Design, 
even if the student shows a natural aptitude in these depart- 
ments, for it needs the best teaching, supplemented by out- 
door studies. I do not say that this course of study and 
preparation is necessary for the architect in general practice 
on the one hand, or the landscape gardener on the other; it is, 
however, necessary for the practice of city planning. If I 


may be permitted to draw a comparison between the profes- 


. sional standpoint in England and America on this subject. 


I would say that, while the English architect too often 
imagines that what really matters is a knowledge of archi- 
tecture, such as is demanded under the examination scheme of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, as a sufficient 
training for the man who designs both cities and gardens; 
the professors of landscape architecture in America, with 
equal sincerity, hold that an expert knowledge of scientific 


surveying and contouring, botany, traffic 
( Continued page 18) 
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COUNTRY HOUSE, H. E. COFFIN, GROSSE POINT FARMS, DETROIT. Albert Kahn, Architect. Ernest Wilby, Associate. 
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Rogers & Zogbaum, Architects. 


( Plates I, 111, IV). 
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HOUSE AND PLANS, HENRY W. DAKIN, DETROIT, MICH. Stratton & Baldwin, Architects. 
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DINING ROOM AND LIVING ROOM, BUNGALOW, GBO. H, CALVERT, HAMPTON TOWNSHIP, PA. Janssen & Abbott, Architects. 
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(Plates VIII-IX). 
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(Continued from page 7 
problems, and a proficiency in draughtsmanship are sufficient 
for successful city planning, and, therefore, neglect the study 
of architecture. In both cases the outlook is too restricted. 
This brief and very incomplete examination of the neces- 
sary equipment of the landscape architect will show that 
there is pressing need for the formation of some associa- 
tion not for 
As- 
agreed that a special 
training is necessary, and the profession an important one, can 


necessarily composed of professional men, 
the study and promotion of landscape architecture. 


suming for the moment that we are 


we find a’sufficient number of men willing to give up at 
least six years to academic studies, and have we the means 
of imparting the necessary training? ‘To the last question 
I emphatically answer, Yes; but the lack of organization and 
co-ordination is characteristic of our British methods. Great 
projects do not make for effective collaboration, yet this will 
be necessary if we are to frame any project on the lines 
sketched out, and if we are to utilize what at present exists. 
I can quite imagine you saying that landscape architecture is 
something very different to what you thought it to be. 
Gentlemen, it covers the whole field of civic art, and, there- 
fore, only those who are born idealists, and who possess great 
teracity of purpose, can hope to gain a recognized position in 
its ranks. In a country where the practical instruction 
counts for so much, it may be asked—indeed, I am often 
asked—what are the prospects? Of course, we all admit that 
the profession is a delightful one, but what are the material 
prospects? I do not know; but this I do know, that never 
was a call of service stronger or the need for missionary zeal 
more pressing. Our heathens are at our doors—nay, in 
this cathedral city of Gloucester, with its rookeries, and 
sordid squaler. You need awakening to civic consciousness, 
to the value of your glorious possessions, and, equally, to the 
range of your opportunities, to the need of pleasant boule- 
vards, green spaces, of the restoration of your river banks, 
so that your citizens may take their leisure uninterrupted by 
those constant reminders of industrialism from which we all 
seek to flee. 
civic first and art afterwards, and yet, to love our city, we 
must make it lovely, 


Civie art is so utilitarian in its purpose to be 


This can be done only by awakening in 
the soul of the citizen that high desire for civic art which has 
so long lain dormant. This dormant pride can only be 
aroused by setting before the people a tangible vision of what 
their city is capable of hecoming. The dream of what one’s 
city should be, and may be, and even, some day, must be, will 
be a special inspiration to thosé professions of the fine art 
upon which the beauty of the city ultimately depends. It 


is the work of the landscape architect to present this dream 
in its most alluring form.” 


THE “MELLOWNESS” OF OLD BRICK, CAN IT 
BE OBTAINED IN A NEW BUILDING? 
CHARLES F. KEEFE. 

HE use of brick as a building material is as ancient 

as building itself. While the Romans brought the 
use of brick for constructional purposes to a point but little 
short of perfection, it remained for the architects of the 
Middle ages to develop the brick architecture that the 
European traveler of to-day so much enjoys. 

Where can one discover a more admirable and pleasing 
building material than the brick used in the churches and 
palaces of Northern Italy; in the chateaux and farm houses 
of France; in the town houses and churches of the low 
countries, and in the domestic architecture of England, 
whether palace or cottage. 

Even the casual observer could not help but be im- 
pressed with the beauty of this brickwork, while the archi- 
tect, making a more careful study of it, perceives the large 
share that time has had in achieving the results that are so 
charming. Years of sunshine and storm have rounded each 
edge and corner and worn away the mortar joint, thus 
softening straight lines and giving a texture that comes only 
with years. The surface of the old brick which we see 
to-day is rough and pitted and, therefore, full of light and 
shade. The old hand made brick uneven in shape and color 
and never burned to the hardness of the modern product, 
has been affected by the weather to the great advantage of 
its original appearance, not only in surface and texture, but 
in shade and color as well. 

While the brick, the bond and the mortar joint are all 
important in the result which we admire in the old brick 
wall, mone of these is noticeable in itself, though 
each contributes its share towards the general effect. It is 
our task to consider how we can apply the lessons taught by 
old brickwork, to our modern work. How can we ap- 
proach these results? Not by merely copying the bond and 
joint. We must go farther than this; we must seriously 
consider each element—the brick, the bond and the joint, 
not only separately but in combination. While the bond 
has had a great deal of consideration, the brick surface and 
the joint especially has not been thoroughly understood. 
‘The joints occupying as they do a considerable area of the 
walls, are an important factor in the composition; the 
usual half-inch joint means that at least 15 to 20 per cent. 
of the surface of the wall is mortar. The texture is pro- 
duced by the joints and by the surface of the bricks, and 
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can be changed by varying the width of the joints; this also 
changes the color of the wall. Therefore, the color and 
texture of the joint are important and where a wide joint 
is used, they are more important still. For the perfection 
of our modern brickwork the joint, therefore, demands 
special attention. 

Never suppress a joint, but let it take its proper place 
in giving texture to the wall. The wide joint is effective 
and in the majority of cases it can be used to the best ad- 
vantage. Moreover, careful observation has proved that a 
wide joint is slightly cheaper than a thin joint. 

Where a brick of rough texture is employed, and it 
should be employed under most conditions, use a wide joint 
approximating in texture that of the brick itself; this gives 
life to the wall surface. 

Equal in importance is the color of the joint. Dark 
joints, when used with a brick light in tone, define the 
brick too sharply. A dark joint should be similar in tone to 
that of the brick, though different in color. A white joint 
lightens the tone and color of a wall and softens the brighter 
colors and gives softer and more delicate tints to the surface. 

An unintelligent use of color in mortar too often ruins 
a good piece of work and for this there is no excuse in these 
days of mortar colors. It is possible by careful measurement 
of materials to get the proper colors. Experiment with the 
actual materials by having sample panels laid up, taking 
careful notes of the proportions used in mixing the mortar. 
Guess work will not do, as a slight variation in the different 
mixes will give a spotted effect to the finished work. 


The tone of the wall can be enriched by the long 
horizontal lines of the shadow made by raking out the 
horizontal joints, though this method is often used without 
serious consideration. Frequently both horizontal and 
vertical joints are raked presumably in imitation of old 
examples. A great charm in the old work is undoubtedly 
the receding joint; this, however, has been washed out by 
the rains and storms of many years which besides wearing 
away the old lime mortar much softer than our modern 
cement mortar, has rounded and softened the edges of the 
brick as well; consequently, the indiscriminate raking out of 
joints in modern brickwork is to be deplored as the receding 
joints here only throws the hard sharp edge of the brick 
into greater relief and makes the line of brick more rigid 
and harsh, rather than less and destroys the very object for 
which it is done. 

The raked joint, therefore, should be used only with 
a brick that approaches in irregularity the old hand-made 
brick. When a brick of this character is employed and a raked 


joint is desired the joint should be roughly raked and made 
quite shallow. The brick outline can be made slightly 
ragged and a more pleasing variation in the joint obtained 
by the use of the wide flush cut joint. ‘The mason cutting 
with his trowel the bulging mortar from the face of the 
joint smears it more or less over the face of the brick, 
thereby making the edges of the brick less sharp and hard. 
A softer wall texture is the result. 

It may be mentioned here that while we have in the 
United States a number of buildings that exhibit an intel- 
ligent appreciation of the possibilities of brick treatment, 
this is by no means as general as it should be. Until within 
a comparatively few years, this fault laid with the brick 
manufacturer who neither understood nor appreciated the 
possibilities of the material he made. The architect search- 
ing for a brick of suitable surface and color for his work 
has been limited by the selection offered him by the brick 
makers. 

In recent years the introduction of brick with a 
crackled or preferably a wire cut surface, affords an ideal 
material for modern building. A brick of rough texture 
offers every opportunity for good effects, while the pressed 
brick with its smooth shiny surface will be as glaringly 
new after twenty years as on the day it was incorporated 
in the wall. In fact, the pressed brick as usually laid, with 
a tight joint has more resemblance to tile work than to brick 
work. The brick with a wire cut surface on the contrary 
will weather well; its rather coarse surface approximates 
very nearly the weathered surface of the old brick. The 
range in variety of colors, too, follow those which are found 
in old brickwork. The blending of several colors even in 
one brick is done in such a natural way that glaring con- 
trasts never result. “These brick supply at first hand the 
whole range of colors observed in the weathered walls of 
centuries ago, and when laid with proper attention to the 
joints take on an appearance of age within a very short 
period of time. The roughness of the surface itself catching 
the damp and dust, and gives early the mellowness of age 
which after all, is the appealing quality in all architecture, 
and none more than in that laid up by the hand of the 
brick mason. 


HE sun dial for garden and lawn decoration, so com- 
monly seen in England and on the continent is be- 
coming more and more popular in this country. Of the 
many different kinds, the horizontal style is the most com- 
mon. It lends itself most easily to garden decorations and 
its plotting is very simple. “These dials are made of various 
materials, but brass is most used. 
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